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The Man Said, 
"GET OUT!"—3 


A friend and I were trying to find 
the home of Mrs. Ella Tonzi. We had re- 
ceived a post card saying that she had com- 
pleted a Bible correspondence course and 
wanted to be baptized. Two afternoons we 
had searched for her house, but though we 
had carefully followed directions, every 
house we had gone to was wrong. 

At last, on Sabbath afternoon we were 
returning from a Bible study about forty 
miles from home when we found ourselves 
on a road not far from where we now be- 
lieved Mrs. Ella Tonzi lived. We had been 
told to look for a certain gate. We found 
it and drove off the road into a farmer’s 
field. 

After a rough trip we saw a little brick 
house and knocked on the door. 
































“Mrs. Ella Tonzi?” 
woman who opened it. 

“Yes,” she said. 

At last! 

“We're from the Bible correspondence 
school. We understand you wished a min- 
ister to call.” 

“I didn’t ask for one,” she said. 

“Could we come in and talk with you?” 

“If you want to.” 

We went in and sat down. 

“How did you like the Bible lessons?" @® 

“All right.” 

“We are happy you want to follow Christ 
and join the church.” 

“I don’t want to join the church.” 

We were getting nowhere. Meanwhile, 
we heard Mrs. Tonzi’s husband come in the 
back door and sit down in the next room. 
Remembering that sometimes prayer softens 
a reluctant heart, I suggested we kneel and 
pray. Mrs. Tonzi glanced anxiously into the 
next room and sat still. I knelt. My friend 
knelt. Finally Mrs. Tonzi knelt too. 

There was a stirring in the next room. 
Mr. Tonzi walked across the floor. Reach- 
ing the doorway he roared, “Get out of this 
house, you blankety-blank preachers! Get 
out and stay out!” 

I confess I completed the prayer quicker 
than I had planned to, and stood up. 

“Get out,” Mr. Tonzi repeated. “The 
only thing you preachers want is money 
and you won’t get any here. Get out and 
don’t come back!” 

Perhaps we should have looked him in 
the eye and said, “Come, come, Mr. Tonzi. 
Let’s sit down and talk this over.” 

But he was at least six feet two, and we 
were about five feet ten. We got out! 

But I have often thought since then, 
What a shame that Mr. Tonzi told us to 
leave. At much trouble we had come to his 
house with the words of eternal life, and he 
wouldn’t listen because he thought it might 
cost him something to be a Christian. 

I’ve made a resolution that with God’s 
help I’ll always listen to anyone who tries 
to help me live a better life, whatever sac- 
rifice it may take. I hope you'll join me and 
make that same resolution too. 


we asked of the 


Your friend, 


atone. Waxed? 








QUARREL in the BATHROOM 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


HE missionary was walking down the hall 

of an Adventist mission building in Cen- 
tral India when she heard three girls argu- 
ing behind the split-bamboo wall. She 
paused to listen. 

“I will not touch that dirty bathroom, and 
no one is going to make me.” She recog- 
nized the voice as belonging to Munie, a 
new girl. “That's coolie work. At my home 


only the sweepers do that kind of cleaning.” 
The girl’s voice was sharp and loud. 

She was answered by Shylei, one of the 
quieter Indian girls, who had been at the 
school all year. Sweetly she said, “But the 
memsahib said we should clean up our 
rooms in the half hour left at the close of 
the day. And you remember she said that 

To page 19 


“| don't care what the missionary said,” Munie snapped, not knowing the missionary was listening. 
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It took Jim a year and a half to learn 


to tie his shoes. 


JIM LEARNS TO WALK mini 


= most people life begins at birth. But 
to Jim everything began with a pair of 
wooden crutches with heavily weighted 
bottoms. 

For Jim had cerebral palsy. He couldn’t 
walk. He couldn't even talk. 

“Come on,” his brother Paul said. “Come 
on. Walk!” 

At seven years Jimmy began to walk with 
the help of the wooden crutches and with 
the encouragement of his younger brother, 
Paul. 

“Walk!” he said to his feet, and slowly 
they clopped out their patient story of wait- 
ing and exercise, waiting and massage, wait- 
ing and waiting! Endless waiting for the 
things that Jimmy feared would never be. 

“Come on, Jim.” Paul said it many times. 
“Jesus will help you.” 

Pal, the faithful stray dog who had found 
a haven at the foot of Jimmy’s bed, danced 
eagerly at his side whenever he ventured out 
on crutches. 

The most exciting day came when Jimmy 
found a muddy pool on the farm. He looked 
toward the house to see if anyone was 
watching. No one was in sight. With mis- 
chief in his eyes he edged into the murky 
water. What a thrill! The soft squish of the 
gooey mud was delightful on his shoes— 
special shoes that cost too much to be 
soaked in mud. 

“Let me have a crutch,” Paul demanded. 
Jimmy tottered on one crutch while Paul ex- 
plored the pool. He poked in the deepest 
part—and lost his balance. Crutch and all 
disappeared from sight. 


“Watch it!” Jim tried to shout, but his 
partially paralyzed mouth would not obey. 
There was a terrible minute when he 
thought Paul was gone. Then he saw his 
little brother emerging from the mud. Again 
Paul slipped down in the slimy water. 

In his fright Jimmy drew on all his 
strength and shouted. For the first time in 
his life he screamed. 

Mother came rushing to the scene. She 
grabbed Paul from the pool and began 
cleaning the mud from his nose and mouth. 

Paul breathed heavily for a minute or 
two, then was sick from the muddy water. 
But he was alive. 

The thrill of it brought a smile to Jimmy’s 
face. He not only could walk with crutches 
but he could help take care of brother Paul, 
something he had never thought possible 
before. He could help someone else. And 
Mother said, “If Jimmy can shout like that, 
perhaps he can learn to speak better.” It 
was the beginning of a prayerful round of 
speech doctors. And it was the beginning of 
endless tongue exercises and weary hours of 
trying to close lips before a mirror. 

“A-e-i-o-u,” Jimmy said. Over and over 
he said it. He said it to Pal, he said it to the 
mirror, he said it to Paul until Paul giggled. 
“Ma-ma-ma-ma, Da-da-da-da,” he sounded. 
After ten minutes of that he could rest. 

“Make me strong,” Jimmy prayed. 

Then one day he was sitting in church 
with his parents and heard the pastor tell 
the story of the palsied man. “Take up thy 
bed, and walk,” the words rang in his ears. 

“I can walk,” Jimmy said when he 
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reached home. “I can walk if God wants me don’t write so well. He grad- 
to.” He took a step away from the kitchen uated from the eighth grade 
sink. The next day he took three steps. Then in an orthopedic school this 
he fell and cut a deep gash in his head. year. Next year he will en- 

“Put him back in his walker, Mommy,” ter a school near his home. 
Paul begged. He pointed to the heavy ortho- He is hoping for a place 
pedic walker where Jimmy was so safe. in either the advertising or the writing field. 
“Please, Mamma, put him in there.” Paul He speaks of his goals often. He seems to 
shuddered at the sight of the blood on Jim- realize that without God he would never 





my’s head. have risen from the floor, but with God and 
“No, Paul,” Mother was firm. “Jimmy his many friends he has already come a 

a will walk. He must often fall this way.” long way. 
Jimmy was shown how to fall on his Jimmy accepts the fact that he will never 


hands without bumping his head. He prac- play ball on the school team, but he assures 
ticed it, falling down on purpose so he'd do everyone he will be a good rooter. Though 
it right when he fell by accident. Then he he will never sing in the chorus, he enjoys 
was given a small football helmet to wear listening to good music. To page 19 
when he practiced walking. 

That was all long ago. Jimmy now plays 
softball when there is a small group of 
players. When there is a crowd, he is often 
the umpire. 

The weighted crutches have been do- 
nated to the State hospital. Jim’s speech 
books have been lent to other palsied chil- 
dren. Jim is making a place for himself. He 
is learning to use the typewriter because his 
hands (he never admits they are crippled) 














Jimmy was terrified when he saw his brother disap- 
pear in the muddy hole, and knew he couldn't help 
him. For the first time in his life he screamed. 














CHAPTER TWO 





ARIZONA ADVENTURES ":svcit gy 


—A Stampede and a Flood — 


AY I ride into town this morning?” 
Ruth asked her mother one bright 
morning. Nearly every morning on the Ari- 
zona desert was bright, and Ruth was always 
eager to be up and doing. 

“Yes,” her mother agreed. “You may ride 
into town, but do be careful, Ruthie. You 
can find more adventure without half trying 
than most children can when they look for 
it. 





Ruth laughed. “Fun just seems to come to 
me here on the desert, doesn’t it? 1 hope we 
never have to leave.” 

“Your father says that one more year of 
raising hogs, plus the money we get when 
we sell the ranch, will make us rich enough 
to buy a home wherever we want.” 

“Where is ‘wherever’?” Ruth asked imp- 
ishly. 

Her mother smiled fondly at her harum- 





Ruth glanced back. The herd of 
longhorns had stampeded and 
were racing toward her. Desper- 
ately she ran along the arroyo. 





scarum daughter. “ Wherever’ is along the 
coast of California, I believe. At least that is 
where your father thinks he would like to 
settle down.” 

“Oh, living by the ocean will be fun!” 

She put on her sun hat and ran out the 
doorway, her red dress swirling around her. 
Her mother had once laughingly remarked 
that the red dress was either in the wash, or 
on Ruth. It was her favorite dress, and the 
few neighbors in the sparsely settled area 
and the residents of Palomas, Arizona, two 
or three miles from the ranch, grew to rec- 
ognize Ruth by her red dress whenever they 
saw her riding into town or over the mesa 
on her gray horse, Dick. 

The gray horse and Ruth made a pretty 
picture as he trotted down the cottonwood- 
lined lane leading toward the Palomas road. 
And water singing in the irrigation ditch at 
one side added its beauty to the scene. 

Then suddenly, adventure stared Ruth 
right in the eyes. She met a herd of long- 
horn cattle. They seemed peaceful, and she 
started to go by them. Suddenly they 
whirled in their tracks, headed back the way 
they had come, and began to run. Ruth and 
Dick were right in the middle now, and 
carried along in the stampede. 

Before Ruth’s father had bought Dick, he 
had been a cow horse. Racing with the long- 
horns was living again for him! This was 
what he had been trained for. He had no 
idea his mistress was in danger or that fall- 
ing from his back would mean almost cer- 
tain death for her. 

Horns three and four feet long, and even 
longer, stood out on either side of the bony 
heads of the thin desert cattle. And as the 
animals jostled against one another the long 
horns clicked together. 

“They sound like  castanets,” Ruth 
thought. “Hundreds of castanets, playing 
just for me.” 

This was adventure better than anything 
she had dreamed of. It was exciting! Ex- 
hilarating! 

But there were some who realized Ruth’s 
danger even though she and Dick did not. 
The cowboys who had been herding the 
longhorns toward a nearby ranch feared for 
her life, but they were helpless to turn the 
cattle back. Now the lane turned into the 
Palomas road, and open fields on either side 
made it even more difficult to control the 
stampeding herd. Ruth’s only safety was in 
staying on the excited horse. 


“Hang on, little girl, hang 
on!” the cowboys called 
above the pounding hoofs. 
Over and over they called 
it. “Hang on! Hang on!” 

Ruth had no other 
thought than to hang on. She meant to ride 
out this thrill to the very end. 

When they reached the narrow main 
street of Palomas the cattle were forced to 
slow down. The cowboys had been waiting 
for this. They rode around and around the 
cattle until the subdued animals started mill- 
ing, and then it wasn’t long before they 
were headed back in the right direction. 

But Dick hadn’t wanted to give up so eas- 
ily. Milling cattle meant work to him. 
Wasn't a cow horse supposed to be right in 
there cutting out the cattle that were ready 
for market? But finally, with the help of the 
cowboys, he was convinced that he was now 
a riding horse and must take better care of 
his charge. 

Both Ruth and Dick watched longingly 
after the cattle as they disappeared in a 
cloud of dust on the homeward trail, but 
they were to have yet another dangerous ad- 
venture with the longhorns. 

In a few weeks flowers bloomed on the 
mesa, turning the arid desert into a fairyland, 
and Ruth rode across the sands to pick some 
of the bright blossoms. Mother insisted on 
someone’s going with her to protect her 
from the rattlesnakes that were becoming 
active after their winter rest. Mr. Andrews, 
a kindly neighbor who had come to the des- 
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ert to regain his health, volunteered to go 
with her. 

The two set off across the desert, Mr. 
Andrews on his big chestnut bay and Ruth 
on Dick. There were so many flowers that 
Ruth didn’t know where to begin picking. 
When they came near an arroyo where the 
blossoms carpeted the sand, she dropped 
Dick’s reins and dismounted. Mr. Andrews 
sat on the chestnut bay, gazing at the beau- 
tiful picture spring had painted on the desert. 

Ruth ran toward first one blossom, then 
another that seemed bigger and brighter 
than the rest. Soon she was on the very edge 
of the deep wash. 

A herd of longhorn cattle, screened from 
her view by the paloverde trees that grew 
along the side of the arroyo, were resting in 
the shade of the feathery trees. 

The animals became alarmed at her pres- 
ence, and before she realized they were 
near, she again heard the clicking of their 
horns as they stormed toward her. She 
looked back at Dick and Mr. Andrews. She 
would never be able to reach them. The 
stampeding cattle were rushing in between 
her and the horses. There was nothing to do 
but run blindly along the side of the arroyo. 

But Dick and Mr. Andrews had taken in 
the situation. Realizing the danger his mis- 
tress was in without him, Dick turned his 
head to one side to avoid stepping on his 
reins and walked as quickly as he could to- 
ward Ruth. Looking in one direction and 
walking in another was slow going, yet he 
dared not risk the chance of stumbling on 
his reins in front of the angry cattle. 

“He'll never get here in time,” Ruth 
thought frantically. “And even if he does 
there won't be time to mount him.” The 
earth was already shaking under her feet 
from the pounding hoofs. 

Mr. Andrews, leaving Dick far behind, 
urged his horse on faster. They cut directly 
in front of the cattle’s path. It was danger- 
ous, but it was the only way to save the girl. 
Dust blown ahead by the roaring herd 
choked him, and he imagined he could feel 
their hot breath, but he made it just in time 
to avoid being struck down by the herd. 

The man whose health was broken from 
fighting in a world war felt a wave of 
strength flow into his tired body. Leaning 
almost off his horse, he stretched out one 
arm as he and the horse raced past Ruth. 
With one swoop he swept her into his arm 
and galloped on. 
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“That was too much adventure!” Ruth 
gasped. But still the desert was an en- 
chanted land. For she did not know that the 
future held one more adventure that would 
bring ruin to the family and disaster to Fa- 
ther’s hogs. 

Some months later Father surveyed the 
pigs and announced, “We're going to have 
a lot of hogs to sell this fall.” Market prices 
were good, and he could almost see dollar 
signs standing out all over the curly-tailed 
creatures. 

“This will be our last year on the desert,” 
he said. “We'll go back to civilization after 
the last batch crosses the Gila River and is 
on its way to market. There will be music 
lessons for you, Ruthie, and a real riding 
pony, not an old cow horse.” 

Ruth was happy with her “old cow horse” 
and even after the last episode with the 
longhorns she didn’t want to leave Arizona 
so soon. But going anywhere with her 
mother and with her father, from whom she 
had inherited her adventurous spirit, would 
mean new and different fun. 

There was no Sabbath school on the des- 
ert, but Ruth did not miss this because she 
had never gone to Sabbath school. It was 
long before she was born that her father had 
forgotten what God said about remember- 
ing the Sabbath day and about not eating 
hog’s flesh. One sunny day was the same as 
another to her. Then there came a day when 
the sun didn’t shine and dark clouds hung 
over the distant hills. 

“It’s raining up in the mountains,” her 
father said. But no one worried. It meant 
only that water would fill the arroyos and 
the Gila River would rise a few inches, and 
there was nothing dangerous about that. 

But the rains pelted down hour after hour 
in the high country. Torrents of water 
washed new ruts down the steep mountain- 
sides, and much of the water found its way 
to the river. 

“The Gila has overflowed its banks,” one 
of the ranch hands announced the next day. 
But still no one was worried. It was more 
than a mile to the river. 

The dull day wore on. Ruth felt a tense- 
ness in the air as the hours passed. Then, 
suddenly, the whole ranch was alive with 
excitement and activity. The raging runa- 
way river was cutting new banks and over- 
flowing them. The ranch, like the river, was 
underlaid with quicksand, and the swirling 
water reached out and easily swept away 














large patches of it. With the unstable foun- 
dation gone, huge chunks of land as large as 
tall office buildings crumpled into the river 
and disappeared. 

One of the first pieces of land to go was 
the willow stand where Ruth and her father 
had once watched a pair of coyotes. At that 
time they had been walking down to the 
willows that shaded a mother pig and her 
little ones when they heard the pigs squeal- 
ing. Creeping quietly to the stand of trees 


SCHOOLTIME AGAIN 


By DOROTHY WALTER 


The summer now is over, 
Vacation time is done, 

It's time for books and lessons, 
And school for everyone. 


We're glad to see our teachers, 
(We'll work with might and main); 

We're glad to see our classmates 
And all our friends again. 


Vacation time was lots of fun 
With trips to farm and shore, 
But now we're glad to be at home 
And back in school once more. 


OOS SBS SSF SAS AVASVASATATS 


they saw a female coyote jump the fence 
into the pen at one end. She nipped one of 
the little pigs just enough to make it squeal. 
The mother rushed to her baby’s rescue and 
while she was busy soothing its hurts the 
male coyote jumped over the fence at the 
opposite end of the pen, took a bite at a pig- 
let’s neck, breaking it, and jumped back 
over the fence with the little pig in his 
mouth. 

Ruth’s father, eager to have his daughter 
learn the ways of wild animals, let the fe- 
male coyote draw the attention of the 
mother pig again and the male coyote es- 
caped with another piglet before he put a 
stop to the raid. Now the whole willow 


stand was gone and more of the ranch was 
sliding into the water. 

“The whole ranch will go if this keeps 
up!” Father said. “But we can still save the 
pigs.” Worried, tired lines etched his face 
now, but he couldn’t stop to rest. There 
wasn’t even time to eat. He ran to the barn 
to harness Dick. 

Each brood of hogs had their own enclo- 
sure. The whole ranch was divided with 
fences made of wooden slats. These were 
movable, and if they were moved back from 
the river, the animals would be safe, the 
rancher thought. A rope was tied to Dick’s 
traces and Ruth sat on her horse and held the 
reins while her father gave directions from 
the ground and rolled the collapsible fence. 
But the water was swifter than the workers. 

Twice the dirt under Father’s feet crum- 
bled into the water. Only his tight grip on 
the rope saved him from being washed 
away. The hogs, curious about what was 
going on, rushed to the bank to watch. They 
raced and pushed and shoved, fighting to get 
on the front row. They pushed and shoved 
until they tumbled into the flood waters, 
dozens at a time, never to be seen again. 

There was no time to mourn the loss of 
the money the hogs would have brought. 
All the buildings on the side of the house 
toward the river were tumbling into the wa- 
ter—the hog barns, the granary, stable, 
blacksmith shop, cow barn, warehouse, and 
bunkhouse all lurched crazily and tumbled 
into the water. Even the milk cows had 
gone down the river. 

“The big row of cottonwood trees in 
front of the house will go next,” Father 
called loudly over the roar of the rushing 
water. “If they fall toward the house, they'll 
cave it in. If we pull them sideways, we'll 
save the house.” 

The men twisted strands of heavy-duty 
barbed wire around the three-foot trunks of 
the trees, but before they could pull on the 
wire the rushing water snapped all twelve 
strands as though they were string. 

Hopes had been high that the water 
wouldn’t reach the house, but now it was al- 
most certain that their home would go too. 
There was no time for careful packing. The 
men carried clothing and furniture out and 
piled it on wagons. Ruth watched the wa- 
ter swirling closer and closer. As the piano 
was being carried out the front door there 
was a loud ripping sound at the back of the 
house, then a splash. To page 22 
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No Longer Ashamed 


| gp MARY ANN was grumpy. 
If there was anything that made her an- 
gry, it was to have someone call her Hunky! 
Sure, her parents were Hungarian, but she 
couldn’t help that. They were both good 
solid American citizens now. What differ- 
ence did it make if they were born on the 
other side of the ocean? And what differ- 
ence did it make if they talked Hungarian 
at home? They could talk English, too. And 
what was more, they could also talk German 
and Czech. 

“Hey, Hunky!” the boys had called to her 
on the way home from school. “Hey, Hunky, 
what’s your name?” 

Elizabeth Mary Ann had turned up her 
nose in disdain and continued on her way 
without answering them. In the town from 
which she had just moved most of her girl 
friends had called her Libby, and she hadn’t 
minded. But here, in this new school, she 
intended that everyone should call her 
Elizabeth. She hoped no one would find out 
that her parents sometimes called her Lib- 
bushka. It was a fond pet name they had for 
her, and she liked it at home; but she surely 
didn’t want any of her new friends to hear 
her called that. It sounded so—well, so 
Hungarian! 

It turned out that the boys weren't 
really being mean to her. They were just 
trying to get acquainted and were a bit rude 
and thoughtless about it. In a few days she 
had made friends with the girls, the boys 
respected her, and everyone was calling her 
Elizabeth. All but the teacher. She called 
her Elizabeth Mary Ann. 

Then one day one of her new friends saw 
“Libby” written inside Elizabeth’s notebook. 
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By IRENE BUTLER ENGELBERT 


Elizabeth had forgotten to erase it when she 
moved to the new school. 

“Is that another name of yours?” Marilyn 
asked. Then, before Elizabeth could get over 
her surprise and embarrassment, another 
one of her classmates added, “What a cute 
nickname. Can't we call you Libby? It is so 
much more friendly and informal than Eliz- 
abeth.” 

There really wasn’t anything that Eliza- 
beth could say against that, and she could 
see they weren't making fun of her. So she 
gave her permission. Her friends began call- 
ing her Libby. And Libby liked it. But she 
hoped they would never learn of the nick- 
name her parents had for her. 

One day Libby came into the grocery 
store with Marilyn while Mr. Post, the gro- 
cer, was having a real problem. A short, 
stocky woman with a kerchief tied over her 
head was trying to buy a few groceries. The 
woman could speak p Has no English, and 
Mr. Post could not understand her language. 
The woman couldn’t point to the items she 
wanted, either, for she could not read the 
labels that were, naturally, all written in 
English. Mr. Post was bewildered. The 
woman seemed embarrassed. But she 
needed the groceries, so she tried again. 

As soon as Libby heard the woman talk- 
ing she recognized the language. It was 
Hungarian. Quickly she stepped over to the 
confused woman and began talking to her 
in her own language. A_ grateful smile 
spread over the woman’s face, and she and 
Libby talked for several minutes. 

Then Libby turned to Mr. Post. “This is 
Mrs. Novak,” she explained. “She has just 
moved into your neighborhood. She needs 

















milk, bread, margarine, and eggs. Her hus- 
band speaks some English, but she forgot to 
ask him to buy groceries before he left for 
work.” 

Mr. Post got the groceries for Mrs. No- 
vak, and Libby helped her understand how 
much to pay for them. Mrs. Novak was most 
grateful for all Libby's help. 

Marilyn had been watching the whole 
thing in silent admiration. After Mrs. No- 
vak left the store, Marilyn said, “Libby, 


hk @ wonderful! What would that woman 


have done without you? I didn’t know you 
could speak another language, and so well!” 

Libby had forgotten that Marilyn was 
with her, and now she was embarrassed. 
She hadn’t intended for any of her new 
friends to learn that she spoke Hungarian. 
But the news was out now, and Marilyn 
seemed to be proud of her for it. 

“I've talked it all my life,” Libby an- 
swered, “even before I could speak English. 
My parents talk it to me at home most of 
the time, even now.” Libby was beginning 
to feel that a foreign language was nothing 
to be ashamed of. “I must go over and get 
acquainted with Mrs. Novak. Perhaps I can 
teach her some English, afternoons after 
school.” 


Elizabeth Mary Ann talked to the bewildered woman in Hungarian, and Marilyn watched, amazed. 





“Let me go along,” begged 
Marilyn. “I could learn a 
little Hungarian while Mrs. 
Novak is learning English.” 
Both girls laughed as they 
thought of how much fun 
that would be. 

The next morning Mrs. Novak brought 
her little daughter Mary to enter the first 
grade. She was delighted when she saw Lib- 
by in the schoolyard. Libby promptly of- 
fered to go with her to the principal's office 
to help her get Mary enrolled. 

“You see,” Libby was soon explaining to 
the principal, “Mrs. Novak is Hungarian, 
and she doesn’t speak much English. So if 
you want to ask me the questions, I'll ex- 
plain them to her and give you her an- 
swers.” 

The principal asked the usual questions 
about the child’s name, age, address, parents’ 
names, and so on. Libby told Mrs. Novak 
each question in Hungarian. Mrs. Novak 
gave her answer in Hungarian. Then Libby 
repeated the answer in English, and the 
principal wrote it on the registration card. 

Then Libby took Mary and her mother to 
the first-grade. room and introduced them to 

To page 18 
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3 ONLY something different would hap- 
pen!” sighed Maria, stretching a bit on 
the uncomfortable bench where she sat. 
“I'm tired of working old arithmetic 
problems.” She glanced around the school- 
room where other Peruvian boys and girls 
bent over wooden desks like hers—some of 
them frowning over the same knotty prob- 
lems she had been doing, a few others 
fingering pencils, drawing funny pictures, 
or just gazing out the windows. 

The sound of the pottery vendor brought 
her attention to the village street outside. 
Maria wondered what would happen if the 
vendor's wooden cart should hit a bump in 
the cobblestone road and turn over. 

Her sight wandered on down the street, 
where Indian women ambled along with 


Holding her breath, Maria squeezed in behind the 
open door, hoping and hoping that her father would 
be wise enough to send these wicked men away. 


Evelyn Moore, who wrote this 
story, was a freshman at South- 
western Junior College last year. 
She is taking the nurses’ course 
because she wants to help people 
not only physically but spiritually. 
She has earned money for about 
half of her expenses and has held 
several important offices in the 
student association. Evelyn was 
born in Lima, Peru, and hopés 
to be a missionary some day. 


their many layers of bright red, blue, and 
green woolen skirts swaying back and 
forth, a baby bobbing up and down on 
each back. An occasional long-haired llama 
jogged by, gazing curiously at everything 
around it. 

Suddenly, Maria’s daydreams burst like 
soap bubbles as Miss Gonzales, the teacher, 
rushed through the doorway with Padre 
Ramiro close at her heels. 

“Put away your books, children,” ordered 
Padre Ramiro emphatically. “Each of you 
must go right home and warn your parents. 
Tell them that there are two strange men 
in the village. They are heretics—bad men. 
One is a foreigner and the other is a 
Peruvian, but both of them are trying to 
get into our homes with some wicked books. 
They'll try to make you buy them. Tell 
your parents mot to let them into the house. 
God will send a curse on us if we have 
anything to do with them!” 

What a flurry the children made cram- 
ming books and tablets into the book bags 
and rushing for the door! Maria’s heart 
beat fast as she jumped from her seat and 
scurried home. She had been wishing for 
excitement—but nothing like this! 

“Oh, dear, what if they've already been 
to our house and poor Mother and Daddy 
knew nothing about them? Or maybe they’re 
there right now!” This last thought made 
her feet scamper up the dusty trail faster 
than ever. Even the chickens and the dogs 
eyed her curiously as she went flying by. 

“Mother, Daddy!” she called throwing 
herself into a chair. “Come here quick, but 
lock the door first!” 

Between gasps she told them about the 
awful men with the books. “And don’t dare 
unlock that door for any stranger,’ she 
added, her brown eyes big with fear. 

Every few minutes she ran to the front 
yard, wondering whether she would see the 
two men coming. Suddenly her eyes grew 
wider. “There they are, there they are! I see 
them,” she breathed. “They surely must be 
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the ones. One of them is an American just 
like Padre Ramiro said.” Maria watched 
as they walked up to the neighbor's house 
and knocked on the door. After several 
minutes they turned slowly around and 
walked away. 

“See, Daddy,” she cried, rushing into the 
house. “Sefior Suarez didn’t let them in, 
and we mustn’t either. Please don't let 
them in here; Padre Ramiro said they 
would hurt us!” 

No one paid much attention to her warn- 
ings, it seemed. “Oh, if only those bad 
men won't come to our house,” she thought. 
But almost immediately there came a knock 
on the door. 

“Sefior Perales?” she heard the Ameri- 
can say pleasantly. How did they know her 
daddy’s name? They must have evil spirits in 
them to know everybody's name! Now they 
were asking if they might come in. 

“Oh, no, no!” she protested half aloud, 
but her father, always curious to find out 
things for himself, was already opening the 
door. 

Poor Maria! Panic-stricken she crouched 
against the wall, her eyes darting about the 
room for refuge. She must hide—some- 
where! But where? where? Quick as a 
flash she scrambled behind the open door. 
Holding her breath, she squeezed herself in 
the best she could without moving it. Sud- 
denly a shiver run up and down her back 
—she heard her daddy saying that he wanted 
to order a book! 

It didn’t take long for everyone in the 
neighborhood to hear that Sr. Perales had 
ordered one of the forbidden books. “What! 
Do you mean you signed up for one of 
them?” exclaimed one of his friends. “Don’t 
tell me,” said another. “Aren’t you afraid 
God will send a plague on you and your 
family?” 

Maria hoped fervently that her father 
would listen to reason and refuse the book, 
or better yet, that the horrible men would 
never come back to bring it. But in prac- 
tically no time at all, there stood one of 
them again, and there was that evil book. 
From her retreat—once more behind the 
door—Maria listened intently. 

“No!” and Sr. Perales really sounded 
determined. “No, I have heard more about 
your literature now, and I do not care to 
have any of it.” 

They both seemed to be talking at once 
after that, the salesman doing all he could 
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to convince Sr. Perales that he should have 
the book, but nothing would convince 
him to take it. 

“Here is something I'd like to show 
you,” the bookman said cheerfully, pulling a 
gay-looking little booklet from his brief 
case. “It tells all about our mission school 
in Lima.” 

Immediately Sr. Perales began to take 
interest and ask many questions, which the 
man answered eagerly and easily. He 
nodded slowly, his eyes glued on the young 
man, who kept telling more and more about 
the mission school, its classes, its location, 
and all its scholastic advantages. Suddenly 
Sr. Perales broke in, “I would like to go 
down and see your school. I’m interested in 
sending my daughter there. By the way, 
how much is the book? I'll buy it.” 

“Oh, oh,” shuddered Maria. “It’s getting 
worse and worse. I mustn't be sent there— 
what would happen to me? He can’t make 
me go, he just can’t.” 

Yet in spite of his daughter's protests 
and tears, Sr. Perales remained interested 
in the new plan. Far too soon for Maria's 
comfort he returned from a visit to the 
strange school, full of enthusiasm and praise 
for all he had seen. 

“You'll like it, Maria,’ he assured her. 
“Everybody is so kind and friendly.” 

“But Daddy,” answered Maria, in tears 


‘again, “you know Padre Ramiro said they 


would be very nice at first, but they really 
are bad.” 

With horrible swiftness the summer van- 
ished and the dreaded day came when she 
must leave home on the old mountain train 
that bore her and her father down, down to 
her doom. 

Soon they were standing on earth again. 
The thought of having to stay all by her- 
self in a strange, wicked place made 
Maria's eyes well up with great tears that 
spilled over onto her cheeks, and dozens of 
others that she couldn't hold back chased 
after them. She didn’t know what to expect 
now, but there was not much time to won- 
der. On the grounds of the big school she 
passed:a group of girls just about her own 
age sitting on the porch steps of the big 
mud-brick building which, she had been 
told, was her new home. The girls smiled 
sweetly, but Maria wasn’t so sure that she 
wanted to smile back. 

“Good morning! You're Maria, aren’t 
you?” said a kind-looking lady, coming up 











and putting her arm around her. Maria 
just gave her a frightened glance, then 
lowered her head. 

“I’m going to be your mother for several 
months now. I’ve heard so much about you, 
Maria. Come, let me take you to your 
room.” 

Maria followed automatically, wishing 
desperately that her daddy could stay with 
her. 

After showing Maria her room, and 
topping to talk to her for a few more 

inutes, the lady hurried on. 

Day after day the terrified girl watched 
everyone closely. Every time she walked 
down the long halls she kept wondering 
whether someone would jump out at her 
from one of the open doors or from some 
dark corner. Weeks passed and nothing 
happened. How long must she wait before 
the terrible thing came? Could it be that 
nothing was going to happen after all? 

Her teachers were wonderfully kind to 
her—always so cheerful and willing to give 
her help when she needed it. 

“I wonder what made Padre Ramiro 
think they were bad,” she pondered one 
day as she sat in church, looking at the kind 
faces of her friends. “I only wish he could 
be here and see for himself.” 

The next morning Maria was sitting on 
the big front porch, enjoying the cool 
breeze that tugged lightly at her hair. Her 
thoughts drifted back to her old school- 
house and the teachers there, to their ideas 
and customs. Oh, how glad she was that 
her father had insisted on the mission 
school! 

Very abruptly her dreams ended. She 
was brought back to the present by her 
dean’s voice calling her. 

“I’m coming, Sefiora Morales,” she called 
back. 

Maria went skipping down the shiny hall 
to the dean’s apartment where she was 
greeted pleasantly and motioned to a chair. 

“Maria,” Dean Morales smiled, “one of 
the missionaries just came over. He wants 
some girl to go to his home every day and 
help his wife with the housework and the 
babies. I thought of you right away; you 
would enjoy that, wouldn’t you?” 

Maria’s answer stood out all over her 
smiling face and shining eyes. So it was 
that Maria went to work every day for 
the kind missionary lady. Oh, how much 
fun it was to help Mrs. Carson around 





You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Guess Who 


By MARY J. VINE 


I was no prophet, nor, said he, 

Was | a prophet’s son, 

But just a herdsman of the field, 

A poor, despised one. 

But He above who made us all, 
Counts none of low degree 

And when the Lord a man required 
He placed the task on me! 


See Amos 7:14, 15. 


Who Was He? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He told the king there would be a famine for three 
and a half years. 

During the famine he was fed by ravens, and later 
by a widow. 

He raised the widow’s son to life. 

He lived at a time when the Lord's people were 
worshiping Baal. 

He sternly rebuked the people. 

He met the prophets of Baal and defeated them 
at Mount Carmel. 

He ran for his life when a wicked queen threat- 
ened to kill him. 

See 1 Kings 17; 2 Kings 2. 
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the house, and especially in caring for the 
babies. 

“Sefiora Carson, where is your husband?” 
questioned Maria early one morning, fold- 
ing the last of the washing. Mrs. Carson 
smiled and explained that his work had 
taken him on a trip for several weeks al- 
ready, but that he wouldn’t be gone much 
longer. The girl gave an understanding nod 
and went ahead with her duties. 

“Oh, Maria,” exclaimed Mrs. Carson one 
morning a few days later. “I’m so glad you 
came a little early today. Mr. Carson is 
coming home, and there are so many things 
to do before he gets here. Let me see—you 
can start the dishes, and please keep one 
eye on the babies in the playpen. I'll bake 
the pies and start the bread. If we hurry 
we should get done in time.” To page 18 
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TOOLS YOU WILL NEED 


CHISEL 12" 
CROSSCUT SAW 
HAMMER 

BRACE AND '6" BIT 
PLIERS TO BEND 
PLANE 


MATERIAL YOU WILL NEED 


80 FINISHING NAILS 
2 PINE 1k 494%60" B,C, 
3 PINE 1*4%*364 F.G.H 


3 PINE 1'*4%x3j" AED 
1 PINE 1x4%4%37" 1. 

| MASONITE 4% *32*60" 
2 PINE 1°s14x34" 


GLUE AND FINISHING NAILS 
S MAYONNAISEJARSZLIDS 


5 STOVE BOLTS '8% 14" 
AND WASHERS 


Behind the Door 
From page 15 


Maria, sensing the excitement, worked a 
little more enthusiastically; after all, the 
sefiora’s husband was coming home! 

In response to their flying fingers every- 
thing was ready—the food was cooked and 
baked and the house was spotless. Most of 
all Maria had enjoyed helping dress the 
babies for the special occasion. Baby Leroy 
was wearing his little blue-and-white sailor 
suit, and little Ruth had on a fluffy pink 
dress. 

“Maria, do go out in the yard and get 
some flowers to put in the center of the 
table,” called Mrs. Carson from the living 
room. “Mr. Carson just loves flowers.” 

Maria went quickly so that they could be 
all arranged when the sefior came home, 
but she was a minute too late. 

“I want you to meet my husband,” Mrs. 
Carson said happily as Maria stepped in the 
door, her hands full of red roses. Maria 
looked, and looked—and looked again. 
Slowly she walked up to him and extended 
her hand. 

“You're Maria, are you? I’m glad to 
know you.” 

“I—I—I'm glad to know you too,” she 
stammered. Her eyes stayed fixed on him as 
he turned and walked into the next room 
where he had put his suitcases. 

Suddenly she wheeled around and looked 
Mrs. Carson in the eyes. 

“Sefiora! Is that your husband?” she 
asked in astonishment. An understanding 
laugh slipped from her lips as memories 
flooded her mind. There was that man 
coming up the hill to her house—that 
same man knocking on her door—that man 
explaining the book and persuading her 
father to buy it. 

Looking up and seeing Mrs. Carson's 
puzzled expression, she laughed again. “Let 
me tell you the whole story,” she said, her 
eyes shining. 

Maria’s face was radiant but thoughtful 
as she finished telling of the little Maria of 
only a year ago. Slowly she spoke again, 
“Sometimes we know so little about the good 
things God has for us that we run away and 
hide.” 

Mr. Carson’s kind face was not the only 
thing the old wooden door had hidden. Be- 
sides the wonderful school and friends, 
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there were still ahead: her baptism, nurses’ 
training, and a happy Christian home. None 
of those joys had Maria expected during 
those awful times when she hid behind the 
door, but they all came true in time. 





No Longer Ashamed 
From page 11 Fi 
the teacher. “If you need me for sayehing 


Libby said to Mary, “remember that I’m in 
the seventh-grade room.” 

Mary smiled happily, and felt that Libby 
was going to be like a big sister to her. 

As Mrs. Novak was preparing to leave 
the school she talked with Libby. In Hun- 
garian she said, “Thank you so much for all 
your help, Libbushka. I will never forget 
your kindness to me and Mary.” 

Several of Libby's friends were listening, 
and Marilyn asked, “Did she call you Lib- 
bushka? Is that another name for Eliza- 
beth?” 

Libby did not feel embarrassed about that 
nickname now. “Yes. Libbushka means ‘little 
Libby,’ or ‘Libby, my dear.’ I guess she thinks 
I've been good to her. Well, I just happened 
to be the one who could help her, so I did.” 

“Elizabeth Mary Ann, you have a wonder- 
ful heritage.” It was the principal speaking. 
Libby was surprised when she turned and 
saw that he had been listening. 

“You do have a wonderful heritage,” he 
repeated. Then he went on to explain. “A 
heritage is something you were born with. 
Something that your parents passed on to 
you, and no one can take away from you. 
Like your ability to speak Hungarian. Many 
of us go to high school or college and pay 
money to learn a foreign language. But you 
have been given an extra language without 
cost, and without much work on your part. 
Never be ashamed of it. Be proud of it. 
And use it whenever you can.” He looked 
kindly at Libby, then turned and went into 
his office. © 

Libby felt that she had nothing in the 
world to be embarrassed about. She was not 
ashamed of her nicknames, of her extra lan- 
guage, her parents, her home, or anything. 
She was proud of them all now. 

“Come on, Libbushka,” Marilyn called in 
her most friendly manner. “Let’s play one 
more game before school starts.” 
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Quarrel in the Bathroom 
From page 3 


particularly included doing the bathroom.” 

“T don’t care. I will not do it,’ declared 
Munie. 

Then another voice chimed in. “Shylei 
did it last week, and I did it the week before. 
It's your turn now. You haven't done it 
once since you came here. It isn’t fair that 

ou play the grand lady all the time. You're 
2 better than the rest of us. Shylei comes 
from a wealthy family too. She never did 
any work before she came to the mission 
school.” 

“So she says,” retorted Munie nastily. 

“Mrs. Miller told us that the mission does 
not have enough money to provide room 
service,” said the previous speaker sarcasti- 
cally. “I suppose you think we should each 
have an ayah to take care of us.” 

Mrs. Miller, the missionary, decided it 
was time she stopped the argument. She 
stepped through the doorway with a smile 
on her face. Turning to Munie, she said 
pleasantly, “You know it is Friday today. 
We must get all our cleaning done before 
sundown in preparation for the Sabbath. 
You know we change off on special duties. 
The other girls have done their tasks, now it 
is your turn to clean the bathroom.” 

Munie tossed her head, her face stony, but 
she said nothing. She knew Mrs. Miller 
must have heard what they were talking 
about, and she had no intention of obeying. 

“Come with me,” said Mrs. Miller quietly. 
The three girls followed her silently into 
the kitchen where she got a cloth and a pail 
of hot water and a piece of brick to scour 
with. 

Then with the girls watching she cleaned 
the bathroom. Shylei felt so ashamed, she 
helped too. But Munie stubbornly refused 
to do any of it. She seemed to have no shame 
at letting the missionary memsahib do the 
work in her place. 

Shylei could stand it no longer. “She 
must think she is a queen,” she burst out as 
if Munie were not there. “J think she ought 
to be punished.” 

Mrs. Miller answered now, her voice sad. 
“Munie has not learned the lessons Christ 
taught us. He washed the feet of His disci- 
ples, something that was always done by 
servants then. He said that those who are 
truly great are the ones who are willing to 
serve others. He told us to be humble and 


not to consider ourselves better than our 
fellow men. If Munie does not change her 
attitude, she will be only a rice Christian.” 

“What kind of Christian is that?” asked 
Shylei quietly. 

“They are the Christians who are happy 
to work for the Lord, but only so long as 
they can do what they like at the same time.” 

Munie stood like stone all the time they 
were talking. But now she began to fidget 
and move around. Without saying anything 
she picked up the bucket and took it to the 
kitchen. In weeks to come she did her share 
of the cleaning—though for a long time she 
used only her left hand because of an Indian 
superstition that if her right hand got into 
anything dirty, it would be contaminated and 
she could not eat with it. 

But it was obvious that she was trying to 
prove to the girls that she wanted to be a 
real Christian, not just a counterfeit one. 





Jim Learns to Walk 
From page 5 


He has learned to trust those about him. 
There are many wonderful people in the 
world besides Paul and Pal (almost hu- 
man). Mostly he has learned to trust in God 
for balance and poise. He has learned that 
little “breath prayers” are the best lifesavers 
there are. 

Lessons in patience came with learning 
to tie his shoes. It took Jim a year and a half! 
It took almost as long as that for him to 
learn to button his shirt. A C.P. (cerebral 
palsy victim) learns to think in terms of 
years rather than days and weeks. 

“Here I am, God,” Jimmy says. There is 
a wealth of faith in Jimmy’s heart that tells 
him God is near. He accepts the fact that 
God has a reason for letting him be born the 
way he was. 

Tears fall only when someone expresses 
great pity for him. Jim wants to be treated 
as nearly like the other boys as possible. He 
resents pampering, though he appreciates 
quiet helpfulness. 

It was up from the floor—up from the 
walker—up from the crutch. But he 
couldn’t have done it without help. 

Perhaps you know a polio victim or a pal- 
sied boy. Perhaps you know a blind or a deaf 
child. Bringing Jesus to these children will 
help them to come up—all the way up from 
their troubles. 
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XI—Perils at Sea 


(September 21) 


Memory VERSE: “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble” (Psalm 
46:1). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Acts 27:13-44—the story of the storm 
that threatened the lives of Paul and his fellow 
passengers and the crew. With a Bible map trace 
the course of the voyages of the two ships—the 
first from Caesarea up the coast to Sidon, along 
the east coast of Cyprus, then westward through 
the sea south of Cilicia and Pamphylia to Myra; 
the second ship sailing from Myra westward 
toward Cnidus, then south past Cape Salmone on 
the island of Crete, round the island to The Fair 
Havens, then westward by the little island of 
Clauda, and out into the sea of Adria. Learn the 
memory verse. 


SUNDAY 


Setting Sail for Rome 


Open your Bible to Acts 27. 

The weary waiting in Caesarea came to an end 
at last, and one day Paul heard the good news 
that he, along with other prisoners who were to 
be tried in Rome, was to depart. The prisoners 
were to be in the care of a band of soldiers. 

Find the name of the officer whose respon- 
sibility it was to conduct the prisoners to Rome, 
in verse 1. 

They sailed from Caesarea and went up the 
coast to Sidon the first day. Find in verse 3 what 
Julius allowed Paul to do here. 

How much Paul appreciated this privilege of 
leaving the ship and meeting for a while with 
the Christian believers in Sidon! 

Leaving Sidon, they passed between the main- 
land and the east coast of Cyprus, where Paul 
had started his missionary journey with Barna- 
bas about eighteen years earlier. Sailing west 
through the seas south of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
Paul must often have cast his eyes northward to 
Perga and Pamphylia, where so many had left 
heathen darkness to come into the light of Chris- 
tianity as a result of his work there. At Myra, 
in Lycia, the ship docked and the company 
changed ships. 
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Look in verse 6 and see where their new ship 
was bound for. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 439; p. 440, par. 1. 

THINK how quickly Paul won the respect of 
the centurion. 

RESOLVE to conduct yourself in such a way that 
you will win the respect of others. 


MONDAY 


Stormy Weather at Sea 


Open your Bible to Acts 27. 

Nowadays ships can sail at any time of the 
year, but in the days of Paul there was little to 
guide the smaller ships much of the time other 
than the sun and moon and stars, and travel in 
stormy weather and at certain times of the year 
was considered too risky to undertake. The 
stormy season was just beginning, and the ship 
had a difficult passage from Myra past the island 
of Rhodes toward Cnidus. The winds were 
against them, so they went southward to Crete, 
past the cape of Salmone. Verse 8 will give you 
the name of the harbor in Crete into which they 
put. 

They were held up here for a long time. Winter 
was at hand, and winds were against them. They 
gave up hope of getting to Rome before bad 
weather set in. They would have to put up some- 
where for the winter, but The Fair Havens of- 
fered little in the way of accommodation. What 
should they do? Paul spoke up. Find what he 
told those in charge of the ship, in verse 10. 

The centurion and those in charge had com 
to respect Paul greatly, but this time they did 
not listen to his warnings. Read in verses 11 and 
12 what they decided to do. 

So when a favorable wind came, they set out 
for Phenice. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 440, pars. 2, 3; p. 441, pars. 1, 2 

TuHINK how the sailors rejected Paul’s warning, 
and came afterward to regret it. 

RESOLVE to take seriously warnings that come 
to you from those in touch with God. 
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TUESDAY = i 


Storm at Sea 


Open your Bible to Acts 27. 

The winds did not remain favorable for long, 
however. Verses 14 and 15 will tell you what 
happened soon after they set sail. 

While under the shelter of the little island of 
Clauda the sailors prepared for the worst. The 
“boat” (which we would call a lifeboat) that they 
had towed along behind the ship was hoisted on 
board, and everything possible was done to help 
them weather the storms they knew they would 
encounter before they reached Phenice for the 
winter. But even these precautions were not suf- 
ficient. As they sailed westward the storm broke 
in all its fury. 

In verses 18 and 19 find what they were forced 
to do the second and third days. 

For days and nights they saw neither sun nor 
stars. The ship leaked badly. Sails were torn, 
and the mast was shattered. Both crew and 
passengers were at work day and night to keep 
the vessel afloat. Sleep and food were forgotten. 
Paul alone of all those on board was calm and 
trustful during those terrible days and nights. 
One night an angel stood by his side. Paul has- 
tened on deck to tell the message he brought. 
You can read it in verses 21 to 26. 

“At these words, hope revived. Passengers and 
crew roused from their apathy. There was much 





yet to be dorié, and every effort within their 
power must be put forth to avert destruction.” 
—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 443. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 441, par. 3; p. 442. 

THINK how calm Paul could remain during the 
storm because he trusted in God. 

Pray to trust God, as Paul did, when you are 
in danger and trouble. 


WEDNESDAY 
Last Hours on Board 


Open your Bible to Acts 27. 

Two weeks of battling winds and waves, leaks 
and breaks, had gone by. No land was in sight. 
But on the fourteenth day they began to have 
hope. Read verses 27 and 28 and see what gave 
them courage and hope that Paul’s prophecy 
would prove true. 

But along with the hope of coming safely to 
land there was the fear that they might be cast 
upon some dangerous rocks. When day dawned 
they could see the coast of an island, but it was 
not a familiar one to anyone on board. So de- 
pressed at the outlook were some of the sailors 
that under pretense of casting the anchors they 
began to get the lifeboat ready to lower and make 
their escape, leaving the rest of the crew and 
passengers helpless. Paul, however, prevented 
them from carrying out their scheme. 


In the morning the men jumped into the sea, and clinging to broken parts 
of the ship, made their way to shore. Because they obeyed Paul, all lived. 





Find what he told the centurion and what the 
soldiers did, in verses 31 and 32. 

There were dangers and risks to be faced yet, 
and Paul knew that they needed all the strength 
and courage they could muster. Find in verses 
33 and 34 what he told them to do and with what 
words he encouraged them. 

So they sat down to a meal for the first time 
in two weeks. Paul returned thanks to God for 
the food—perhaps it was the first grace those 
heathen sailors and soldiers had heard. “Then 
were they all of good cheer, and they also took 
some meat.” 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 443, pars. 3, 4; p. 444, pars. 1, 

THINK how Paul’s example of calmness was 
able to put courage into all the crew and pas- 
sengers. 

REsoOLvVE that your trust and faith may 
ence others to have faith in God. 


THURSDAY 


influ- 


Escape to Land 

Open your Bible to Acts 27. 

By the time they had finished breakfast it was 
quite light, and the crew were better able to 
examine their situation. First they lightened the 
ship still further by casting overboard their cargo 
of wheat. Then they scanned the shore line. 
Verse 39 will tell you what they saw there. 

So they took up the anchors, loosed the rudder 
bands, hoisted up the mainsail, and steered to- 
ward the creek. Read how they went aground, 
in verse 41, 

But now another danger threatened Paul and 
his fellow prisoners. You can read about it and 
how it was averted in verses 42 and 43. 

The soldiers were afraid the prisoners might 
seize the opportunity to make their escape, and 
if they did, the soldiers would have to pay with 
their lives for their charges. 

Satan had tried by many means to prevent 
Paul from getting to Rome, but always the 
angels of God had interfered with his schemes; 
and God’s promise that Paul would go to Rome 
and witness there for Him was not to be broken. 

In verse 44 read of the escape to land. 

“When the roll was called, not one was miss- 
ing.”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 445. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 444, par. 3; p. 445, par. 1. 

THINK how God overrules that His purposes 
may be accomplished. 

Pray to trust Him more fully in danger and 
in safety. 

FRIDAY 
Match these names with the descriptions that fit 
them. 
. JULIUS 
SIDON 
. MYRA 
. THE FAIR HAVENS 
. PHENICE 
. EUROCLYDON 
CRETE 


( ) The port where they changed ships. 


Noubonre 


( ) The port where the crew decided to win- 
ter. 

( ) The port on Crete where Paul advised 
the ship’s crew to winter 

) The centurion in whose care 

placed. 

( ) The name of the island where the ship 
was to winter. 

( ) The first port of call 
allowed to meet his friends. 

( ) The name of a tempestuous wind com- 
mon in the Mediterranean. 


Paul was 


where Paul was 


What mention is made of swimming in this 
story? 

How many times is the expression “good 
cheer” used? (Acts 27:22, 25, 36.) 


Repeat the memory verse. Do you think Paul 
epeate is pr ise on his journey? 
repeated this promise I j y? 





Arizona Adventures 
From page 9 


“It's the back porch,” Father said. “It’s 
gone.” He hurried Ruth and her mother 
onto one of the wagons and they drove off. 

The hogs were gone. The ranch and the 
buildings were gone. Of the 360 acres only 
45 were left. A weary, exhausted group 
wended their way in wagons up to hardpan 
country to live in tents until they could 
make arrangements to get out of the desert. 
All their hopes of riches had been washed 
away in the flood. 

Was this God’s way of spotlighting His 
warning against unclean meats: “The swine 

is unclean unto you: ye shall not eat 
of their flesh” (Deuteronomy 13:8)? Was 
God reminding Ruth's father that he had 
once known a better way of life; that he was 
putting the love of money before the love 
of God? 

Remembering that horrible day when she 
saw a whole ranch washed away, Ruth be- 
lieves this may have been the reason for the 
catastrophe. Years later she found that bet- 
ter way, and it was then she learned why 
God couldn't bless the hogs on the Arizona 
ranch. (The End) 





COVER PICTURE by A. Devaney. Story Illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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BIBLE GROUPS also 
JOHN AND JUDAS 
GAME 


Here are two fascinating games 
in one, presenting an oppor- 
tunity to learn some of the 
interesting facts about the Bi- 
ble and yet find thoroughgoing 
pleasure. The same set of cards 
serves for two different games, 
both of which will help young 
people find pleasure in His 
holy day. 


PRICE, $1.00 








BIBLE TRUTH GAME 


This little game consisting of 
101 nicely printed cards with 
accompanying instruction and 
answer book promotes interest 
in Bible facts. Some of the 
questions test the memory; 
some provoke thought. Profit- 
able for Sabbath hours. 


PRICE, $1.25 














BIBLE 
CHARACTERS GAME 


Conducted according to the 
rules provided, it furnishes 
stimulating rivalry in acquir- 
ing a wide knowledge of Bible 
personalities and in what books 
of the Bible they may be 
found. Educational and devo- 
tional emulation are provoked 
in the family circle or church 
group when played _intelli- 
gently. 


PRICE, $1.25 


THE MORE 











SPELLING GAME 


A game for Junior youth to play with 
younger brothers and sisters—these thirty 
sets of twin cards will provide instruction 
and entertainment for the very young 
children by making them familiar with 
some common words through association 
of the words with the pictures that por- 
tray them. The first fifteen sets are for 
very young children, and the last fifteen 
sets are designed for a slightly older 


group. 
PRICE, $.75 





BIBLE "SEEK" GAME 


Here is something new in Bi- 
ble games that will afford 
many hours of exciting and 
instructional fun. Any number 
up to twenty can play it, but 
the maximum pleasure comes 
when played by from four 
to eight players. It tests one’s 
knowledge of Bible characters 
and one’s agility in spelling 
their names. It uses an inter- 
esting forfeit system. 


PRICE, $1.50 








BIBLE 
GEOGRAPHY GAME 


A sea that lost its tongue, im- 
ported apes and_ peacocks, 
twenty worthless towns—could 
you locate these references in 
the Bible? This attractively 
printed card game affords suit- 
able Sabbath diversion in find- 
ing Bible place names. 


PRICE, $1.00 











BIBLE BOOKS GAME 


This is a new game cleverly 
designed to teach those who 
play it how to familiarize 
themselves with the relative 
positions of the books of the 
Bible. Develops skill in turn- 
ing quickly to any needed Bi- 
ble text. Printed on durable 
enameled stock, it consists of 
66 cards, one for each book of 
the Bible. 


PRICE, $1.00 


OU PLAY-THE MORE YOU LEARN 
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SQUIRT, the OCTOPUS, No. 4-—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 











1. When the man poked his bag of tobacco (cop- 
per sulphate, salt, or lye would have had a similar 
effect) under Squirt’s home the water became too 
strong with nicotine, and turning gray with anger, 
Squirt hurriedly slithered out to get to the sea. 














2. Poor Squirt couldn’t travel as fast on land as in 
the water and the man easily caught him and put 
him in his bag. Maybe the poor octopus wondered 
if this was the end. 3. It was not, for the man had 
not caught him for food but to keep in an aquarium. 
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4. Visitors were delighted at the way Squirt could 
change his color and texture to match his surround- 
ings. A photographer came one day to get a picture 
of this change. 5. He put Squirt in a smaller tank, 
set up his camera and then poked at the octopus to 





7. At another time a man who had evidently seen 
too many movie thrillers about Dragons of the Deep, 
jabbed his cane viciously at Squirt. He became too 
enthusiastic and broke the glass of the tank. 8. 
Spectators fled in confusion as the water gushed 
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make him change color. Squirt refused to do so and 
did not like the way he was handled. 6. The pho- 
tographer teased him for a while then gave up. As 
he lifted the octopus to put him back in his tank 
he squirted brown ink all over his white shirt front. 











out and down the corridor. Squirt also flowed down 
and before anyone could stop him he had, with the 
water, found an open drain. 9. The drain led him 
quickly into the nearby ocean, and he was soon 
once more swimming in the sea—his home. The End. 








